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OR efficient and business-like schedule negotiations, all records were 

broken by the United States Congressmen when they raised their 
salaries 331 per cent in twelve minutes. The new scale is boosted from 
$7,500 to $10,000 per year. No threats of strike were heard, neither 
were there rumors that Moscow was directing the agitation for a “living 
wage.” 


TTT 


LL PARTIES at interest must be taught that a contract is a contract. 

It carries with it an equal obligation upon the part of employer and 

employes. It must be maintained inviolate. On the part of organized 

labor, its honor and integrity, its sense of fair dealing and justice must be 

security which it offers in guaranteeing the faithful observance of a con-. 
tract made. 


TTT 


HE INDIVIDUAL workingman is absolutely lost in so far as the means 
of improving or maintaining his position is concerned in the modern 
* mill, factory and mine. 


Ty TF 


gh yg tema is far more successful in all its enterprises than vio- 
lence; indeed violence generally frustrates its own purpose, while 
gentleness scarcely ever fails.”—Locke. 
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bikie Se 5 


HOUGH the workers have again and again suffered from the mistakes 

and wrongdoing of others, whenever the opportunity has been afforded 
they have evolved something for the betterment of humanity and the 
establishment of justice. 
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Patriotism for Peace 


Ons of the war penalties which is 
carrying a frightfully heavy toll 
upon our people is the misleading 
identification of patriotism only with 
war service. It would be most base 
ingratitude to belittle the sacrifice 
and the service of those who de- 
fended our flag in time of national 
peril, but our reverent appreciation 
of war service ought not to blind us 
to the infinitely more potential possi- 
bilities of the patriotism that seeks 
to promote peace as between the cit- 
izens of our nation and in the rela- 
tions of our nation to all others. 

Patriotism that expresses the high- 
est love of country will seek oppor- 
tunities for continuous service in 
steadily lifting social and moral 
standards as well as the industrial 
arts. It will be more concerned with 
developing creative ability than in 
piling up possessions. If we would 
be patriots for peace, we must con- 
cern ourselves primarily with the 
development of the standards of in- 
ternational morality and the agencies 
for maintaining such standards. 

Nor need we fear that zeal for 
constructive peace will result in 
moral flabbiness or supine non- 
resistance. It requires at least as 
much moral courage to counter the 
organized opposition of professional 
patriots as does military service 
cheered by the plaudits of a grateful 
nation. 

There is a terrible need for patri- 
otism for peace at this particular 
time. Reaction is in the saddle in 
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many countries. Our military ex- 
perts anxiously point out conditions 
of national insecurity. It is so easy 
to fall into the habit of exaggerat- 
ing dangers until one’s constructive 
ability is paralyzed. 

It is clearly necessary to change 
our focus on patriotic service and 
to allocate more properly distinction 
. and esteem for service for national 
and international peace. Standing 
at the beginning of a new period, we 
are privileged to have a part in di- 
recting the developments of higher 
political and social standards dis- 
cernible now only in the promise of 
the spirit. 

Happy will be the warrior who 
enlists under the banner to make 
America first in peace.—wWilliam 
Green, President A. F. L. 





Anti-Trust Law Made Harmless; 
High Court Pulls Last “ Tooth” 


Washington.—Judging from the 
joy expressed in business circles over 
the supreme court’s recent decision 
in the maple floor and cement cases, 
nothing is left of the Sherman anti- 
trust act but the title. 

The two cases involved the legality 
of so-called “open price” associations, 
or the right of business men to ex- 
change price lists and other trade in- 
formation. Opponents of these asso- 
ciations hold that they destroy com- 
petition and standardize prices. De- 
fenders insist that they check over- 
production, stabilize industry, and 
check wasteful methods. In uphold- 
ing these associations, the supreme 
court refused to regard price uni- 
formity as evidence of an unlawful 
restraint of commerce. Hereafter, 
there must be a clearly defined pur- 
pose to increase prices or limit pro- 
duction before the anti-trust law is 
violated. The court takes the posi- 
tion that it is illegal for business men 
to combine for these purposes, but 
it is not illegal if they individually 









increase prices or limit production as 
a result of information they have re- 
ceived through their voluntary asso- 
ciations. 

In arriving at this conclusion, how- 
ever, the court was not unanimous. 
Chief Justice Taft and Associate Jus- 
tices Sanford and McReynolds dis- 
sented. The latter declared that 
“ordinary knowledge of human na- 
ture and of the impelling force of 
greed should permit no serious doubt 
concerning the ultimate outcome of 
the arrangements.” ; 

The decision practically leaves the 
anti-trust law toothless, as far as 
business is concerned. The supreme 
court has done what congress has de- 
clined to do. The act has repeatedly 
been declared uneconomic, but con- 
gress has refused to act. 

The first effective blow the su- 
preme court dealt the law was in the 
Standard oil and tobacco trust cases, 
when the court, several years ago, 
ruled that the anti-trust act should 
be construed in the light of reason. 

This was followed by the court’s 
refusal to dissolve the steel trust, five 
years ago. In that case the court 
considered the effect its decision 
would have on business, and made the 
unusual statement that if the United 
States steel corporation were dis- 
solved it might result in “a material 
disturbance” and- “serious detriment 
to the foreign trade.”—News Letter. 





Tax-Reducing Camps Line Up 
for Contest 


Washington. — This torrid June 
weather has not abated the tax-re- 
duction contest between two camps 
that are headed by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and Senator Couz- 
ens. The feeling has been intensified 
since the former charged the Michi- 
gan lawmaker with evading $10,000,- 
000 income taxes. This charge was 
made when the senate investigating 
committee, headed by Senator Couz- 
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ens, struck “pay dirt” in its probe, 
and is now compiling evidence for 
presentation to the senate next win- 
ter. It is claimed that the evidence 
will show that the government has 
lost millions of dollars through inef- 
ficiency. 

Secretary Mellon insists that a re- 
duction of the tax on high incomes is 
the first revenue change that con- 
gress should make. 

Senator Couzens holds that the 
first change should affect small tax- 
payers, and that so-called nuisance 
taxes should be abolished. He says 
all incomes under $5,000 should be 
exempt, as the cost of collecting is 
greater than the amount received. 

Replying to the well-worn claim 
that “Everybody should contribute to 
the support of the federal govern- 
ment,” Senator Couzens points out 
that there are more than 30,000,000 
wage earners who pay no income tax. 

Large corporations are especially 
interested in the Mellon plan, as a 
surtax reduction wili permit a divi- 
sion of huge surpluses in corporation 
treasuries without being compelled to 
hand over a large proportion of these 
profits to Uncle Sam, as the present 
law provides.—News Letter. 





Workers Can’t Strike, Saith Lordly 
Court 


Chicago.—The federal circuit court 
of appeals has affirmed an injunction 
restraining union electrical workers 
from refusing to work where non- 
union electrical workers are em- 
ployed. 

The injunction was issued against 
the unionists by District Federal 
Judge Wilkerson, who signed the 
Daugherty injunction against rail- 
road shop men. Judge Wilkerson up- 
held the plea of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which objected 
to trade unionists walking off the job 
when its non-unionists appeared. 

On appeal to the court of appeals, 


the union insisted that the injunction 
imposed involuntary servitude upon 
workers in violation of the constitu- 
tion by compelling them to work 
against their wishes. 

The court of appeals did not accept 
this view but proceeded to inform 
unionists under what conditions they 
may suspend work. 

The electrical workers had no right 
to strike, said the learned court, be- 
cause higher wages or improved con- 
ditions were not involved, and the 
only purpose was to “injure and an- 
noy the appellee for the sole reason 
that the appellee employed non-union 
men.” 

The court overlooked the fact that 
the employment of non-union men 
has a direct bearing on wages and 
working conditions. 

The Western Union Telegraph 
Company knows why it employs non- 
unionists. The court refuses to rec- 
ognize this fact, but insists that the 
electrical workers suspended work 
merely to “annoy” the company.— 
News Letter. 





Food Law Violated; People 
Are Drugged 


Washington.—Enforcement of the 
pure food law has been made ineffec- 
tive by manufacturers of adulterated 
foodstuffs, according to Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, former chief of the bureau 
of chemistry. 

In a conference with the secretary 
of President Coolidge, Dr. Wiley de- 
clared that the law has been para- 
lyzed by a series of executive orders 
issued by various secretaries of agri- 
culture. 

The law is inoperative, Dr. Wiley 
said, because most of the preserva- 
tives and adulterating materials— 
such as benzoate of soda, alum, diox- 
ide, sulphite and bleached flour—are 
used in preparing ready-to-serve 
foods. He urged that the President 
investigate his charges. 
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Dr. Wiley was chief of the bureau 
of chemistry when the pure food act 
was passed in 1906. His office hold- 
ing was marked by continuous con- 
troversy with food manufacturers.— 
News Letter. 





Wage Truths 


Henry Ford is the richest man*in 
the world today. No one ever ac- 
cuses him of not knowing his busi- 
ness. Personally, we hate his chain- 
gang methods of employment. They 
are soul-crushing and destructive. 
But he knows what is profitable—to 
Henry Ford—and what is not. When 
he talks he usually knows what he is 
talking about. The other day he 
talked about wages. 

This is what he said: “If at any 
time it became a question between 
lowering wages or abolishing divi- 
dends, I would abolish dividends. It 
is bad financial policy to reduce 
wages, because it also reduces buying 
power. People ought to read very 
carefully when approaching wages; 
while on the cost sheet wages are 
mere figures, out in the world wages 
are bread boxes and coal bins, baby 
carriages, etc.” 

This is really old stuff. It is some- 
thing labor officials have been preach- 
ing for years. But it is encouraging 
to hear Henry Ford say it. It’s en- 
couraging to see other business men 
of brains now taking the same atti- 
tude; and it’s refreshing to see some 
of our pen-prostitutes getting up 
enough courage to mention it in the 
daily press. 

Of course reduced wages, or re- 
duced earnings, means reduced buy- 
ing power. It checks prosperity at 
once. It means dusty shelves. Dusty 
shelves mean glutted markets. Glut- 
ted markets mean stagnation. Stag- 
nation means a shut-down, a shut- 
down means privation, and privation 
means idiots and idlers, sickness and 
disease, poverty and crime. 

And every normal school child 


knows that high wages, increased 
wages, mean more buying power. 
More buying power means increased 
demand for products of all kinds; 
and, as every business man knows, 
increased demand always means in- 
creased profits. 

But, sadly, all business men and 
employers have not yet learned that a 
poorly paid worker is brother to a 
pauper and a poor customer at best. 
Most of them are so dumb and greedy 
and narrow that they still think you 
can create prosperity out of low 
wages and poverty. — Electrical 
Workers’ Journal. 





Every Work Day Reduction Brings 
Employers’ Old Cry 


Washington.—Every reduction in 
the work day has caused employers 
to cry out that industry is being 
ruined, says the United States wom- 
en’s bureau, in a study on women’s 
hours in industry. 

The employers have talked of the 
proportionate curtailment of output 
which would bankrupt the industry 
and in so doing would react to the 
injury of the worker himself. 

“There were economists in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century who 
went even so far as to propound the 
theory that the profits of all industry 
were derived entirely from the last 
hour’s work,” the report states. 
“While no one attempts to argue 
from such tenets at present, there 
are still those—fortunately only a 
minority—who insist that industry 
can not stand the introduction of the 
eight-hour day of five-and-a-half-day 
week.” 

“Monotony of work has increased 
with subdivision in industry and the 
loss of craftsmanship. Its develop- 
ment has been more or less inevitable. 
Scientific study has indicated that 
what could be classed as light work 
may become, where continuously re- 
peated, more damaging physiolog- 
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ically than heavier work which af- 
fords some opportunity for variety. 

“The noise of machinery is a con- 
stant accompaniment to the work of 
the factory day, and adds to its 
strain. Constant noise definitely in- 
creases the effort of attention, and 
thus adds to fatigue. 

“Speed, complexity, monotony and 
noise seem to be necessarily associ- 
ated with our modern industrial life. 
Since these causes of strain are with 
us to stay, the problem becomes one 
of planning hour schedules and other 
conditions of work so as to reduce the 
amount of fatigue and to allow more 
time for renewing strength between 
periods of work. 

“The worker is not merely a unit 
in production—he is an individual in 
society, with a many-sided life to live. 
The worker needs time not only for 
rest and the replacing of the energy 
used during the day’s work, but he 
needs time for recreation and self- 
improvement as well. 

“Home responsibilities also often 
make heavy demands upon the work- 
er’s time after hours. All these sides 
of the hour problem must be con- 
sidered by the person who aims to 
form an unbiased and sound judg- 
ment on the length of the working 
day best suited to modern needs. 

“Even if home responsibilities are 
not heavy, it is not desirable that un- 
remitting and monotonous work 
should fill all the waking hours of an 
individual. If a person is to develop 
normally, to have a sane and whole- 
some outlook on life, he should have 
some opportunity for recreation as 
well as for education and self-im- 
provement.”—News Letter. 





Injunction Judges Have Their 
Troubles 


Washington.—These are trouble- 
some days for the injunction judge. 
Federal Judge Ross of Tennessee, 
who enjoined striking shop men, is 


the latest usurper to be exposed. This 
jurist, who was recommended by At- 
torney General Daugherty, issued 
checks and drafts against attorneys 
who had cases in his court. The at- 
torneys refused to honor the drafts, 
which are now held by a bankrupt 
bank. 

Federal Judge English of Illinois, 
who also enjoined striking shop men, 
is under probe by a congressional 
committee. This champion of law 
and order pleads ignorance of the law 
when he was a director of a bank in 
which he, as a judge, ordered funds 
of bankrupts deposited. He is shown 
to be intimate with a referee in bank- 
ruptcy whose fees swallowed the as- 
sets of bankrupts, leaving nothing for 
the creditors. 

Former Federal Judge Bludsoe of 
California is another discredited in- 
junction mill. He is known as “In- 
junction Ben.” Recently he resigned 
to run as mayor of Los Angeles and 
the voters did the rest.—News Let- 
ter. 





The Man Who Counts 


It is not the critic who counts; not 
the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled, or where the 
doer of deeds could have done them 
better. The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena, 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives val- 
iantly; who errs and comes short 
again and again, because there is no 
effort without error and shortcom- 
ing; who does actually strive to do 
the deeds; who knows the great en- 
thusiasms, the great devotions, 
spends himself in a worthy cause; 
who at the best knows in the end the 
triumph of high achievement, and 
who at the worst, if he fails, at least 
fails while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those cold 
and timid souls who know neither 
i aa nor defeat.—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 











EDITORIAL & 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 





Lasor Day was instituted by Labor for the purpose of honoring the 
men and women who toil. Through the efforts of the Trade Union Move- 
ment the first Monday in September was made a national holiday and 
dedicated to the toilers, who are the life-blood of the nation. When 
Labor Day was first declared a holiday the workers fittingly celebrated 
the day and trades unions throughout the country for weeks prior to 
Labor Day made preparations for its celebration, and showed their 
strength and influence in the different communities throughout the coun- 
try by marching proudly behind their banners and bands. 


The great struggle made by the men who gave their lives in order 
that trade unions might exist and prosper seems to be forgotten now- 
adays. Men who have come into the movement in recent years seem to 
lull themselves to sleep in the absolute certainty that nothing can inter- 
fere with the conditions under which they are working, or destroy the 
efficiency of their unions. This-is a great mistake and I am of the 
opinion that unless men wake up to a realization of the difficulties con- 
fronting them and the dangers surrounding them, that the Labor Move- 
ment, which has done so much for the workers, will eventually be weakened 
to such an extent that its power to do good will be diminished. There is 
no human being in this workaday world of ours more foolish than the 
individual who believes himself absolutely secure in his position, because 
no man is secure in business, in labor, or in any other field of activity. 

Our nation was builded by constant energy and eternal watchfulness, 
and our unions have been successful because of the sacrifices made and 
the careful vigilance of those in charge of the movement for many years. 
Most of the trade unionists of today believe that there is no need for 
parades to advertise the strength of the trade union movement. 

Not only does the trade union movement, by its parades on Labor 
Day and its celebrations before and after that day, carry out the intent 
and purpose for which Labor Day was established, but there is a bring- 
ing together of the numerous elements within the trade union movement 
that helps to solidify the organization by the creating of greater frater- 
nity. 

Men in the movement today say, “Oh, well, we will go to a picnic and 
rest for two or three days. Let the other fellow parade if he wants to 
do so. We will not walk through the tiresome streets during the day 
just to show ourselves.” 

The founders of the labor movement, those who succeeded in creating 
a national] holiday in honor of the men who toil, worked for weeks before 
the celebration took place in order to make it successful and they did not 
hesitate to tire themselves a little in order that the public at large might 
be aroused as to the large number of toilers in the community. In the 
old days hundreds of non-union men, and many of the backsliders, were 
recruited into the ranks of labor because they desired to be equal to their 
fellow-workers, in line in the parade. It is true there was always some 
expense attached to the parade and the entertainment which took place, 
but the unions were reimbursed a hundredfold as a result of the interest 
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taken in the movement by the different crafts represented in the parade, 
and in the days that are past the workers marched proudly in the parade 
on Labor Day, and this perhaps had more to do with building up the 
unions than anything else that we know of, and those who sacrificed 
their time and gave their strength to building up the unions enjoyed the 
great consolation of knowing that they helped in building up perhaps one 
of the most splendid organizations of working people ever known in the 
history of the world. There is today, however, a continual tendency 
on the part of trade unionists to slip out of everything as easily as pos- 
sible. No longer are there largely attended meetings except when there is 
a wage scale under discussion and those in attendance then are not suf- 
ficiently informed to intelligently discuss the question involved because 
of their failure to attend previous meetings. There is a tendency also to 
compel the business agent, or collector, to take up the dues instead of 
having the members go to the office or meeting and pay their dues. 
There is also a tendency to recognize and fraternize with the non-union 
man, or the man who has fallen back in his dues, much more than there 
used to be. This is a serious offense against trade unionism. The man 
who has fallen behind in his dues, or the man who is working at our 
craft and will not belong to the union, is a greater enemy of the working 
people than the most bitter employer. The old fighting spirit in the build- 
ing up of the union seems to be slipping somewhat. The day seems dis- 
tant when men were willing to make sacrifices for the preservation of 
the organization. Men seem to be becoming lazy in their effort to build 
up the union. Many men seem to think in paying their dues they are 
making a contribution towards the support of some salaried officers and 
many of the salaried officers seem to rest secure in their positions, taking 
things easy, believing that there can never come a change. 

Rome was destroyed because of the absolute certainty of Caesar that 
the mighty power of that nation could not be overthrown. The German 
militant spirit was destroyed because of the absolute certainty of the 
Kaiser that he and God were the only power on earth and in heaven. 
Men, industry and nations are weakest when blinded by the certainty 
of absolute safety. 


There was never a time in the history of our nation when the state- 
ment made by one of our great forefathers—“Eternal vigilance is the 
price of freedom’’—is as true as it is today. The truth of the matter is 
that many of the unions that were strong, vigorous and influential a few 
years ago are today becoming lifeless and powerless because of the lazi- 
ness and inactivity of the membership. 


In writing these sentences I realize that it is not in line with the soft- 
soap stuff offered occasionally by labor men, but the only interest I have 
is to bring before our people, through the columns of our Journal, the 
danger surrounding them, and after twenty years of experience and 
careful watching and weighing the conditions confronting us, I realize 
that unless the workers awake and arouse themselves as to the real situ- 
ation, it will be but a few years until the unions to which we have given 
our lives will, if not entirely destroyed, be rendered powerless by the ene- 
mies of our movement. Bear this in mind, that the great industrial enter- 
prises, the monopolies, the institutions of wealth, are continually com- 
bining their interests in an endeavor to undermine the strength of the 
trade union movement. 
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While we still have in our unions numerous spies, this system of 
fighting the unions is being given up to a great extent by the employers. 
They are now using other means which are far more dangerous than the 
spy within the union. They are selling stock to their employes; they are 
making them, so-called, partners in the business, participating in the 
profits; they are establishing company unions, and are instituting out- 
ings and all kinds of outdoor clubs, which, to my mind, are nothing but 
a determination to wean men and women away from the labor movement. 
In addition to this there is also being spread by the press of the nation, 
owned and controlled by the moneyed interests, aided and abetted by ° 
government officials, the dangerous propaganda, that the curse of the 
nation is the trade union movement, which is continually agitating and 
advocating disturbance. We also have the representatives of the Russian 
movement preaching communism and creating distrust amongst the 
rank and file and the officers of the union. We have the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Carnegie Institute and numerous other, so-called, public- 
spirited institutions, with enormous wealth at their command, flooding 
the country with literature beautifully written, but which, in between 
the lines, conveys the sting that trade unions and labor organizations 
are not what they are represented to be; stifling and confusing the minds 
of the great masses of workers who sometimes, in their honesty, do not 
fully understand the poison that is being put out by these institutions. 

I wish to impress all of this upon the minds of our trade unionists 
who because of their lethargy and carelessness seem to have grown so 
confident of their position that they are losing all interest in the Labor 
Movement, also in order that in every section of the country our mem- 
bership will take hold and endeavor to again re-establish the old-time 
celebration of Labor Day in order to show the employers, especially in 
the large industrial districts, that the Labor Movement is alive, active 
and full of energy, and in addition bring together the several unions in 
the community for the purpose of organizing, fraternizing and instilling 
into their minds the spirit of solidarity and by participating in the cele- 
bration in honor of the men who have gone before us who gave their 
lives in building up the Labor Movement and who were successful in get- 


ting our Government to declare Labor Day a national holiday dedicated 
to Labor. 


TTT 


Our LOCAL UNIONS should make every effort to be represented at the 
convention in order to help make the laws that will govern our organiza- 
tion. 

Locals in their selection of delegates should pick their very best 
men, men who understand the Labor Movement, men who have brains 
and intelligence enough to draft laws and help make changes in our 
present constitution, where changes are necessary. Good fellowship 
should not prevail in the selection of men to attend the convention. Do 
not decide on a man just to give him a trip across the country to have 
a jolly good time, because the business of the convention is serious and 
should not be trifled with. The holding of a convention is a most im- 
portant affair for the International Union and it depends very largely on 
the laws that are made and the men elected to office whether or not our 
organization is going to go on successfully during the ensuing term. 
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A change may be made in the per capita tax. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that all local unions be represented so that they will fully under- 
stand everything that transpires and which is brought out in the argu- 
ments on the floor of the convention. 

There should be a man from each local union so that that individual 
could go back to his local and report the reason why certain laws were 
adopted and why other legislation was condemned. 

Remember this one fact, this International Union is yours; that it 
is up to you to maintain the union; that you can make it good or bad 
just as you desire; that if your union goes out of business, your conditions 
will crumble; that there is not much hope for your holding what you 
now have except through the aid of your union; that the stronger you 
make your union and the greater the interest you take in it, the more 
certain you are to advance your own individual working conditions and 
the working conditions of those around you. 

Again I urge you, not for my sake, but for your own sake, and the 
sake of those engaged at our craft, to make every effort and every sacri- 
fice to see that your union is fully represented at the next convention, 
which is to be held in Seattle, Washington, opening on the 14th day of 
September, 1925. 


v.,T 


Tue DEATH of Senator Robert M. LaFollette was indeed a shock to the 
nation. He was one of the most outstanding characters in American his- 
tory. A fighter in every sense of the word. A champion for the cause 
of the people, standing always like a rock for the rights of the masses, 
and refusing to permit, within his own State of Wisconsin, any infringe- 
ment on the liberties of the citizens of that state. 

Last year as candidate for the Presidency of the United States, on 
an independent ticket, he received nearly six million votes in accordance 
with the tabulation, but rumor has it that in many sections throughout 
the country, especially in small cities and rural districts, the vote given 
LaFollette was not counted, and it is believed his vote was much larger. 

He was a great man, a clean man, a powerful man, a terror to the 
wrongdoers in his party, fearless in his championship of the rights of 
the people, and a determined fighter against the leaders of the Republican 
party because of their inclination towards favoritism to corporations and 
wealth. 

Always a Republican from his very infancy, holding every office from 
District Attorney to Governor of Wisconsin, then elected to Congress 
and from there to the United States Senate, his affiliation with that party 
meant that he was subject only to the dictation of the people of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

LaFollette died a poor man—almost in need—simply because he 
would not bend his will to corporations and to the wealthy, whose lobby- 
ists flock, in large numbers, around Washington. Possessed of great 
intelligence and high legal training he was feared by wrongdoing corpora- 
tions. He was a brilliant orator and with thirty years of legislative ex- 
perience he had no equal in the United States Senate. 

I shall never forget his address at the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 1922. His speech, dealing with the 
United States Supreme Court, was a masterpiece and one of the finest 
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ever delivered before any gathering. Speaking for nearly two hours he 
went into detail, quoting authority after authority, on the history of 
the United States Supreme Court from its very foundation, closing with 
the following statement: 

“The time has come when we must put the ax to the root of this 
monstrous growth upon the body of our government. The usurped power 
of our Federal courts must be taken away at one stroke and the Federal 
judges must be made responsive to the basic principle of this govern- 
ment. 

“Constitutions and statutes and all the complex details of govern- 
ment are ordained, established, and supported for the sole purpose of 
expressing and executing the sovereign will of the people. 

“Now, sir, as to a remedy! 

“The subject is one to which I have given much thought. For years 
I have seen the day coming when the Federal judiciary must be made, to 
some extent at least, subject to the will of the people, or we must abandon 
the pretense that the people rule this country. We have created, or at 
least have suffered to grow up within our land, a Frankenstein which 
must be destroyed or else it will destroy us. And we can destroy that 
Frankenstein without destroying the constitutional court that was created 
for us by our fathers if we will go about it.” 

LaFollette had the courage to tell the Court itself of its weakness 
and to tell the people in the Senate chamber, and outside of the chamber, 
the danger confronting the nation due to the infringement, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, on the liberty of the people of our 
country. 

He is sincerely mourned by Labor today. He can not be replaced in 
this generation. There is nothing we can do except to silently respect 
his memory and hope and pray that some day, in the near future, some 
one his equal will rise up to represent, fight and champion the cause of 
the working people. 


wT I 


Anprew FURUSETH said of LaFollette, after the passage of the Seamen’s 
Bill, which the Senator introduced in the U. S. Senate and championed 
until its passage, “The man who set the last bondsman free upon the 
sea.” 


TTF 


Tue DEATH of Warren Stone, Grand President of the Brother of Loco- 
motive Engineers, which occurred recently, removes from the great army 
of labor fighters another individual who can hardly be spared at this 
time. 

There is no man in the Labor Movement that had a cleaner record, 
as to his position with his membership, than Warren Stone. He may 
have differed with many in his policies, but there was never a time when 
he was not loyal to the membership who selected and elected him, over 
a period of years, to the highest position within the gift of that organiza- 
tion. 

As a young engineer, in the early days, he helped organize the 
Brotherhood and, watching over it carefully, he lived to see it grow not 
only into one of the greatest organizations of engineers, but also into 
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one of the greatest economic institutions in America. There is no ques- 
tion but that being engaged in the various activities in connection with 
his organization, he sacrificed his life to the cause of Labor. 


In the days that are past, when other labor unions were struggling 
for an existence, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers became a 
powerful financial institution. They, at one time, considered themselves 
the elite, or the select, organization of labor in America, and Warren 
Stone did more to demoeratize the Engineers’ Union than any other one 
man. He, himself, changed not only politically from his old-time policies 
and views, but in his relations with other labor organizations he became 
quite conservative and considerate in recent years. 


He, like all great men, may have, perhaps, made mistakes, but what- 
ever his mistakes were, they were not willful and his membership, under- 
standing him better than any other body of citizens, had absolute confi- 
dence in his integrity and ability. 

In recent years, through his influence, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers entered into the banking business, erected large office buildings, 
engaged in a coal mining project in West Virginia, formed a bonding 
company, selling bonds and mortgages, and, to a certain extent, was inter- 
ested in a kind of a mail order house business. Their bank, located in 
Cleveland, was the first labor banking institution established, and it now 
has branches in many cities throughout the country. 


While Brother Stone was relieved almost entirely of responsibility 
as the different departments were created and the heads of those depart- 
ments delegated to supervise their workings, yet he could not entirely 
eliminate himself from the general work as all departments created were 
subject somewhat to his advice and experience. Tiring himself out from 
endless work when sickness attacked him he was unable to weather the 
storm and was called to the great beyond by an All-Seeing Power, which 
sometime, somewhere, or somehow, will call us all, great and small, to 
our last resting place. 


Warren Stone, through his influence, held the Engineers outside of 
the American Federation of Labor, and that organization, no doubt, had 
some influence over the other railroad brotherhoods. 

Many men within the Federation did not quite understand his posi- 
tion on this matter, because, when the great crisis for the establishment 
of the eight-hour day for the railroads arose, under President Wilson’s 
administration, those who. know the inside of the case fully understand 
that were it not for the assistance and influence of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, President Wilson would never have gone as far as he did 
in compelling Congress to enact into legislation the eight-hour day for 
the railroad workers. Many men in the Labor Movement seem to think 
that because of the splendid assistance given by the American Federation 
of Labor to the Railroad Brotherhoods, especially the Engineers, Brother 
Stone should have used every particle of his influence to bring those 
organizations within the fold of the Federation. Perhaps he was mis- 
understood or did not have full power to act. At any rate, as a public- 
spirited citizen and a labor man, although he differed with many men 
and organizations of labor, his life was dedicated unstintedly to the 
Brotherhood of which he was President and he gave the best there was 
in him towards guarding the interests of the Locomotive Engineers. 
There was never any stain or suspicion attached to his character. He 
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was a man who did what he thought was best for his members and did 
not hesitate to say that the locomotive engineers came first with him. 


A good man, a real fighter in the cause of Labor, and especially 
in the cause of the railroad workers, one who cannot very well be spared 
by the railroad organization at this time, has been called away. 


7 TT 


By THE TIME you receive this Journal credentials for delegates to attend 
our convention will have been mailed from headquarters to each local 
union in good standing with our International Union. 

Credentials will be issued in accordance with the per capita tax paid 
during the five-year period since our last convention. 


First, all local unions in good standing having at least seven mem- 
bers, are entitled to a credential, giving the local union a vote in the con- 
vention. Second, local unions with over 200 membership, and having 
301, are entitled to two credentials. and two votes. 

For each 200 members within a local union, or majority fraction of 
200, which would be 101, the local is entitled to one credential and one 
vote. For instance, a local union having 1,101 members is entitled to 
six credentials, or six delegates and six votes. 

There is no proxy voting in our convention. This means that if a 
local union is entitled to three delegates and only sends two, it can only 
have two votes in the convention. Each delegate is entitled to one vote 
and no more. Two local unions in a district, each not having sufficient 
funds to send a delegate, may jointly defray the expenses of one delegate, 
but that delegate can only cast his vote from the local of which he is a 
member, but he may, however, take up the case or cause of the other 
local union of our International and present a resolution for that local. 

In reference to traveling to Seattle from points East of Chicago, 
I desire to say, I intend traveling over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road to the convention because of the fact that I have received the following 
information, upon inquiry from Martin F. Ryan, General President of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, whose organization was largely in- 
volved in the shop trades strike against the railroads a few years ago. 
Brother Ryan is also vice-president of the'American Federation of Labor: 

“Please accept my thanks and appreciation for your kindness in 
writing me with reference to the matter of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul being fair to the organized railroad workers. I am happy indeed 
to advise you that the Milwaukee is recognized as one of the fairest rail- 
roads that we have in this country at the present time; in fact, the 
employes of the Milwaukee are among the oldest organized railroad em- 
ployes in the United States, and I am glad to say that they have had but 
little trouble in meeting and dealing with the officials of this railroad. 

“The Milwaukee runs as fine a train as there is in the United States 
from Chicago direct through to Seattle. The Olympian leaves Chicago 
at 11 p. m., at night, and is the best train. I am sure that you will find 
the Milwaukee officials not only anxious but willing to serve you and 
furnish first-class accommodations, special cars, if desired, from Chi- 
cago direct to Seattle. In fact, there is no other railroad that can pos- 
sibly compete with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in either accommo- 
dations or service from Chicago to Seattle.” 
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T HE Produce and Consumers’ Bank of Philadelphia closed its doors a 
short time ago. This bank was commonly called a “Labor Bank” because 
it had the endorsement of the Central Labor Union and there were some 
labor officials connected with if. 


Many labor organizations that did business with this bank lost nearly 
all of their money. Only one of our unions was involved, the express 
drivers, and only for a small amount. The local purchased $500.00 worth 
of stock when the bank was established and some of the drivers of that 
organization purchased stock, as individuals, amounting to about $700.00. 

It is a good thing that our other unions did not have any oftheir 
funds in the bank as they could not stand any financial loss at this time. 
The textile workers’ unions in that city were heavy losers, having lost 
close on to $350,000. The Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, the locals 
of carpenters, musicians, and others, had nearly all of their funds tied 
up in this closed down bank. 


The bank was not even subjected to the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, having been chartered under a “Deed of Trust.” Frozen assets 
is given as the cause for closing the bank, although I think it was also 
due to poor management. 

Again, I desire to say, I think our people ought to be very careful 
in investing their money in a bank as a great deal depends upon experi- 
enced and practical management. Wherever possible money should be 
deposited in the savings account, which comes directly under the state 
banking laws and is considered more safe than the ordinary commercial 
account. It is also possible to insure the funds of a local in the bank on 
the payment of one-half of one per cent. This gives the depositor a 
double guarantee as to the safety of the deposit. 

There is nothing which breaks down the confidence of the rank and 
file of the membership as much as the losing, through poor investment, 
of the funds of the local union. A set of officers should be more careful 
in depositing the funds of a local union than they would be even of their own 
personal funds. Under no circumstances should local unions consider 
purchasing stocks of any kind. Local unions with large resources and 
substantial treasuries, that desire to invest part of their funds, should 
invest only in government bonds, state or municipal bonds or securities. 
It is better to have less interest, if necessary, and a sure, safe investment. 


TTT 


| HAVE just learned, with a great deal of regret, of the death of one of the 
best friends the Teamsters’ movement ever had in Boston—Dennie Dris- 
coll, a member of the Horse Shoers’ Union. 

In recent years, Brother Driscoll was an officer in the city prison at 
Deer Island and any trade unionist who happened to be sent there for 
any misdemeanor was, in every instance, given the benefit of the doubt. 

In 1902, in the New Orleans convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, Brother Driscoll was the man who introduced the resolution 
which brought about the amalgamation of the independent union of 
teamsters in Chicago, headed by Al Young, and the Team Drivers’ Inter- 
— Union which was affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The resolution instructed the Executive Council of the ,American 
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Federation of Labor to appoint a man who was to have charge of the 
proceedings of bringing together the forces of teamsters. The man who 
acted for the Executive Council was John Moffit, then head of the Hatters’ 
Union, and now doing conciliation work for the Department of Labor. 
The man chosen by the independent Teamsters of Chicago was “Old” 
Bill Ryan of the Miners’ Union, one of the craftiest, cleverest and best 
informed men in the Labor Movement in those days, and he certainly 
proteeted and guarded the interests of the Chicago Teamsters’ organiza- 
tion in the discussions. He is also connected with the government, being 
employed in the Department of Mines, coming under the Secretary of 
Commerce. The man who represented the Team Drivers’ International 
Union was Dennis Mulcahy, at that time the national president of the 
Wood Workers’ International Union. 
can find out, is still living and working at his trade in and around Detroit, 
but entirely separate from the union, because of the fact that after the 
American Federation of Labor ordered the Wood Workers to amalgamate 
with the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Brother Mulcahy refused 
to take out a card in the Carpenters’ Union. 

Brother Driscoll, at that same convention, was chosen as delegate to 
the British Trades Union Congress. The Horse Shoers’ Union at that 
time was a strong, healthy, powerful organization. That was in the days 
before automobiles came into existence. Brother Driscoll was always a 
faithful trade unionist. At one time when visiting Governor Guild in the 
State House at Boston, on a matter pertaining to Labor, a mad man 
rushed into the room and shot point blank at Brother Driscoll, the bullet 
striking him in the forehead and lodging in the back of his head, and he 
was in the hospital for several months. His co-worker and friend at 
that time, Teddy Cohen, President of Local No. 97 of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union, was killed by this mad man. Brother Driscoll never fully recovered 
from the injury and carried a silver plate in his head up to the time of 
his death. He was one of the old-time pioneers in the Trade Union Move- 
ment, always faithful to his trust and faithful to the working people no 
matter what trade or calling they professed. We sincerely regret his 
untimely passing away. 


rr Tr 


A LL DELEGATES going through Chicago should travel to Seattle over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, for, as you notice on another 
page of the Journal, that road is extremely fair to Labor, and is recom- 
mended by some of the railroad organizations, besides it has first-class 
service. 
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Brother Mulcahy, as near as we, 
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There are those in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor who would destroy the 
work of years that their personal am- 
bitions might triumph, while the ene- 
mies without the ranks are working 
to impede its progress, the enemies 
within are a positive menace. They 
strive to create dissension by innuen- 
do and untruths, and they seek to de- 
stroy when they can not rule. Those 


old in the movements know this kind 
of men, and the methods they use. 
The younger men of the movement, 
however, are not as well acquainted 
with the species, and are inclined to 
be discouraged: when down. The 
movement owes it to itself to elimi- 
nate this species and present a solid 
and united front. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 2, 1925. 
To All Labor Publications! 
To The Editors: 


We are pleased to inform you that 
a satisfactory settlement has been 
made with the SCHLITZ BEVER- 
AGE COMPANY, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and our International Union, 
whereby this firm will again operate 
under strictly union conditions. We, 
therefore, certify that 


SCHLITZ 


known as “the drink that made Mil- 
waukee famous,” is made by 


UNION LABOR 


and we recommend that you again 
patronize places which sell “Schlitz” 
and prove to non-union breweries 
that 


ORGANIZED LABOR HAS POWER. 


THE PABST BREWING COM- 
PANY, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
THE MILWAUKEE - WAUKESHA 
BREWING COMPANY, of Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin (also known as the 
Fox Head Springs Beverage Com- 
pany) are still 


UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 


We take this opportunity to ex- 
press our sincere thanks for your 
splendid moral support, which has 
been very helpful to us in gaining 
recognition of our organization, and 
we urge you to continue giving us 
your full support as in the past. 

With best wishes, we are 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN RADER, 


JOSEPH OBERGFELL, 
General Secretaries. 


Ottawa, Canada 


June 14, 1925. 


Daniel J. Tobin, General President, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Enclosed you will find clipping 
from the Ottawa Evening Citizen of 
the 8th inst., advising drivers to care 
for their horses during the hot 
weather, and which you will recog- 
nize as that of your own composition. 

In reading through the August, 
1922, edition of your Official Maga- 
zine, I discovered it, and as the recent 
torrid heat wave was prevailing at 
the time, I forwarded it to the editor 
of this paper, explaining its origin 
and requesting that it be given space. 
It appeared in the next issue, in a 
very prominent place on the front 
page, and before proceeding further 
I must offer apology for doing so 
without first having received your 
consent. 

I had two things in mind when | 
gave it to this newspaper—which is 
the leading city daily—first, that it 
might be the means of inducing some 
inconsiderate individual to give more 
thought to the dumb brute he drives, 
and, second, that it would be giving 
publicity to the doctrine of our move- 
ment and demonstrate to Labor’s 
enemies that we are not the bad lot 
they would have us. 

As to the result, in the first in- 
stance, I have only the police court 
records to guide me, which show no 
prosecution for ill treatment of ani- 
mals, but in the second, I can record 
some definite results. Since the pub- 
lication of your advice, I have been 
thanked by several team owners and 
requested by them to convey to the 
author their appreciation for his ef- 
fort in behalf of the horse. One team 
owner who called me on the phone 
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stated that he had always been under 
the impression that unions were 
interested solely in getting more pay 
from the boss and doing less work in 
return. I informed him that I could 
show him many articles by the same 
author which would no doubt dispel 
that impression. He answered that 
you had already made a start in that 
direction, so you see, Brother Tobin, 
the advice given to your general 
membership in August, 1922, has 
been responsible for converting one 
antagonist in a foreign land three 
years later, which proves in a small 
measure, at least, what an honest 


doctrine persistently preached may. 


yet accomplish. 

I might incidentally mention that I 
still have in my possession many edi- 
tions of the Magazine, which I re- 
ceived while I was a member of the 
Brotherhood and I want you to know 
that I find them extremely useful and 
helpful, as by reading through them 
periodically, the good advice con- 
tained therein helps to inspire me to 
further effort in the movement at a 
time when I encounter much that 
tends to discourage. 

It might interest you to know that 
a former member of the Brotherhood 
has been entrusted with several 
offices in the movement here. I have 
been a member of the Ontario Execu- 
tive Board of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, financial secre- 
tary of the Ottawa Central Body for 
the past three and a half years, ex- 
ecutive board member of the Ottawa 
branch, Workers Educational Associ- 
ation of Ontario, secretary of my lo- 
cal union, besides serving on several 
committee of the local Central Body. 
So you can readily realize that be- 
tween my efforts to earn:a decent 
livelihood for myself and family and 
my activities in the movement I am 
kept hustling. 

Kindly excuse this lengthy letter, 
also the liberty I took in publishing 
your advice in the newspaper, which 
appeared as follows: 


“Let me again remind those of our 
members who drive horses that we 
are in the midst of the hot season, 
when our friend and faithful slave, 
the horse, is dependent upon us for 
consideration and mercy. Do not 
overdrive your horse during the hot 
weather even if you have to give up a 
few minutes of your extra time. 
thoughtful and considerate and en- 
deavor to make it easy for him. 

“See that the horse is given a little 
water as often as possible, but not 
too much at one time. Be sure that 
the place where the horse is being 
watered is free from disease and 
germs. See that the scalding from 
the collar and other parts of the har- 
ness is properly taken care of in the 
evening or at the end of the day’s 
work. 

“No one who is a real man will 
abuse the horse he drives, even if the 
animal has faults. A good man is 
generous, kind and considerate of the 
dumb beast that has nothing in life 
except to toil and work from its 
infancy to the end. I know that it 
requires a great deal of patience to 
handle some horses, especially when 
they refuse to work, but a man must 
be patient and understand that pun- 
ishing those dumb animals never ob- 
tains anything for the driver. 

“There are few horses nowadays 
that are not of the best quality. The 
bad ones are being eliminated and 
the man who abuses a defenseless 
animal deserves to be punished by 
the proper authorities. He is a crim- 
inal of the very lowest type and is 
usually an individual who would not 
strike anyone except a defenseless 
animal. Again I ask you to be con- 
siderate and kind to the animal that 
you drive during the hot months.” 

With kindest personal regards and 
best wishes for the continued success 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, I am, 

Yours in the cause, 
ROD PLANT. 





Be | 
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T IS a curious thing that the merchant who lives by a working man’s 
wages, whose account with the working man grows with every ease- 
ment of labor’s hours and payment, is always on the side of the big com- 
panies whose aim and wish is to curtail the spending powers of the work- 
man and to limit the cry of his need to the bare necessities of life. Give 
a man leave to spend, and he will widen his spending. He cannot stand up 
and spend on air; he must spend with some one who lives by selling or by 
making; consequently, business profits by every extension of wages and of 
leisure.—Australian Worker. 


got tf 


O LONG as all the increased wealth which modern progress brings, 

goes to build up great fortunes, to increase luxury, and make sharper 

the contest between the House of Have and the House of Want, progress 
is not real and cannot be permanent.—Henry George. 


VF 


WORLD freed of ignorance will mean a world freed of oppression. The 
oppression by the few can thrive only upon ignorance of the many. 
Do your share to dispel the day of the toiler’s emancipation. 
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ABOR has an honest ambition. It wants honest representation in our 
legislative halls. Honesty puts truth into action, so let’s get busy. 
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ET LABOR beware of the men who come to them “in open arms” and 

attempt to divide them. Sophistry sometimes is garbed in honied 

phrases in order to cover up the real interest. Mean souls, like mean pic- 
tures, are often found in good looking frames. 


Yr. 


f Gace FIRST essential of a good workman is Loyalty. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























